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sentation—and who have done so from sheer political malice, or plish, Beyond this, we shall not follow the sinister designs and 
| because, as the instruments and partisans of a gigantic monied jnconsistencies of the opposition, nor the extreme views of hon- 
__. | power, they were ready to crush any and every thing that seem-/es¢ and sincere Jriends. In medio tutissimus ibis, is an old max- 
“There appears to be a general and increasing determination ed to stand between that power and its political and pecuniary |im, eal ts Githins ware : 
in the people of this State to have no small bills in circulation gesions upon the people. 4 


From the Albany Argus. 


BANKS—CURRENCY—SMALL NOTES—SPECIE, &e. 


applicable than to the currency, and to 
| Whilst, at the same time, we shall in-/ measures affecting the monetary operations of a country. In this 
under $10. The Regency will try to escape from the conse- ict upon their co-operation in every measure of reform which jnstance, we venture to predict that a sound “ middle course”— 
quences, by cutting off those only under $3 or $5! But we the public interests and the welfare of the people shall seem to! between the present condition of things and any proposed ex- 
hope they will be marked if they attempt any such deception. require. ltreme measure of change—will be most conducive to the public 
Let us have specie in lieu of all small rags.”— Ald, Daily Adv. The first and primary measure of this sort. will be the proposed interests, and most in accordance with the wishes of the people. 

“ Are you there Truepenny !” This is the same personage, interdiction of the circulation of bank notes of smaller denomi-| P.§, It may not be amiss to add to the measures which we 
we suspect, who seeking a loan some months since fromadistant nations. For the present we would strike out of circulation,)haye here ventured to suggest, an inquiry into the manner and 
state bank, modestly intimated, (by no means as a matter of me- gradually, all the notes under $5. ‘This is as far as reason and | mode of making discounts, and the alleged practice of charging 
nace!) that with his formidable sheet he could blow up the coun-sound policy dictate at this time. On this subject, our weeeian usurious difference of exchange between the place of dis- 
try banks at a word. The Joan was refused: but whether the have been already freely and fully stated. In relation to it, we/count and the place of payment. If there are such abuses in 
banks or the individual were “ blown up,” the reader may ascer- can have no concealments, at this time, nor at any time; nor/any of the banks embraced within the Safety Fund System, it is 
tain, if he cares to know, by inquiry. Whatever may have been have we any hesitation in saying, that farther than this interdic-|due to the community as well to the honest and fair dealing in- 
the result in other respects, it is quite certain that a desire, as tion, now, would be both hazardous and injurious, and would be stitutions, to ferret them out, and break up the practice. 
impotent as it was incendiary, to disturb the currency, to break very liable to defeat the great object of those who sincerely de- 
down the local banks and to prostrate individual credit, Was sire to improve our banking aye give to it sles availe- 
pushed with equal zeal and indiscretion. The scheme of re- ble and more substantial metallic basis—and to introduce gold From Niles’ Register. 
straining the issue of small notes, was denounced as a Regency and silver for all the ordinary purposes. And this is precisely! The National Gazette says—A general view of the commerce 
device: a specie currency was assailed as the merest “ hum-/the extent that has been indicated by the public voice, so far as|of France with its colonies and with foreign powers, in the year 
bug :” and the only remedy which seemed then to find favor with | it has been ascertained from time to time through conventions of 1833, has just been published by the board of customs, from 
the patriots seeking loans or seeking political elevation at at — a epi “7 egy must be — bi which we extract a few summary statements: 

rifice of the best interests of the country, was the prostration|safely made, with caution and moderation. ‘The current shoulc jediell ore ah 
yr state banks and the upbuilding of the Bunk of ai United! flow on with an alteration so nearly imperceptible, as to produce GENERAL COMMERCE OF FRANCE IN 1688. 

} sriles N } s¢ 7 > avec ’ i" 

States. neither reflux nor revulsion. Suddenness and violence may serve Value of imports in 8,676 ships, of which 3,567 Francs. 





Now, however, the bank note restriction is a measure of “ ge-|the purposes and become the character of incendiary politicians} 


é pea: eri tap vl. i * a, Seater eT : were French, 693,275,752 
nerel ant increasing” interest with “the people of this state, jand bank-bought new “— TS: bat the great inte . sts « - pe ni ta of exports by 8,255 ships, of which 3675 yw ley 
and “ specie in lieu of all small rags,” is the sumum bonum of ple are promoted by moderation in changes of every sort; and etre 766,316,312 
the Whig party. |by such gradual movements, even in obvious improvement, 0 senport duties . con aguane 

Late in the day as this disposition comes from this quarter, we shal] not create distrust nor excite alarm. Let us not be misun-| Export auninks 1,256,379 
are glad to see it at last. We are glad to perceive, that the derstood. We would strike out the notes below $5 at the Otten, valine of puede in entrepot on the 81st Dec _— 
mockers and scouters of a specie currency, for all the ordinary |liest possible day, consistent with the public interests and the} 1831, was 7 ; 97.254.577 
purposes, are forced to confess their error, and to take ground|condition of the currency: and we see no reason why this desi-| Entered in 1833, “asia 
with General Jackson in a matter for which they have assailed deratum may not be realized certainly within a period not ex-| i cal 
him with their usual liberality of abuse. |ceeding eighteen months. | Total, 537,439,704 

Weare aware that they who scouted any measures, a few | The next material measure will be the restriction, to the ut- Taken out of the entrepots, 24,533,593 


months since, except the restoration of the deposits, and the re-| most extent consistent with the actual wants of the community, | ae —_——. 
charter of the Bank of the United States are now for all mea-|of the grants for new banking charters, It is not to be disguised Remaining on the 31st Dec. 1833, 112,906,111 
sures and for the most ultra and summary proceedings. They |that for years hitherto, these incorporations have not only been | TRANSIT TRADE. 

who could not destroy our Safety Fund System and “ blow up” | unreasonably multiplied, but that they have been successful in) Raw productions, 60,831,032 
our banks by panic labors, incendiary publications, and distress|too many instances with little discrimination as to the compara-| Manufactures, 47,033,023 


combinations, are now resolved to effect the same object, if pos-|tive business requirements of their localities. This fact, added|__of which 44,197,872 by land. 


sible, by pushing such salutary measures of reform as are designed 
to give greater soundness, security and equality to our monetary 
system, to such an excess as shall excite alarm, derange our 
currency, and afford another opportunity for the adherents of the 
Great Monopoly to add to and speculate upon the pecuniary dis- 
tresses or pecuniary fluctuations. They who charged General 
Jackson and Colonel Benton with a determination to introduce an 
entire metallic currency, who denounced them for it in the bit- 
terest if not the foulest terms, and who assailed it as altogether 


Eutopian, impracticable and wicked, now exclaim, “ cut off all) wants of the places for which they may be solicited. In a free 
bank notes under $ 10”—* let us have specie in lieu of all small | 

‘ Pa san 
rags!” Desperate spendthrifis and desperate politicians are said 


to resemble each other in the reckless and palpable inconsisten- 
cies by a resort to which they are willing to attempt the conceal- 
ment of their characters or the accomplishment of their designs 
—but by which they rarely fail to ensure for themselves addi- 
tional manifestations of the public reprobation. 

Well, we say again, we are glad to have the co-operation, tar- 
dy as it has been in coming, of these individuals, in the efforts to 
improve our currency, to reform the abuses and curtail the profits 
of our local institutions, and to give stability to our banking sys- 
tem. We fully understand their design, and the wicked extent 
to which they will urge it: but we shall take care, to the extent 
of our ability, to prevent the mischief whilst we effect the good. 
We shall endeavor to preserve the Safety Fund System from the 


to the essential hostility which must ever exist between associa- 
ted wealth and the Democracy of the country, and the evils of 
interested and engrossing legislation to which they too often lead, 
have called out, particularly during the past season, an expression 
of the popular feeling that will, we trust, not only restrain the 
applications for new banks, but lead to the closest scrutiny and 
the soundest caution in every instance; and finally prevent, at 
the next session and at future sessions, tie incorporation of all 





such as shall not be obviously required by the actual business 


government, banks ought to be tolerated merely, as the adjuncts 
of trade and commerce, required, possibly, by the force of habit 
or the modes of business; but as sparingly as possible, and with 
all proper guards and restrictions. 

To these measures may be added, with safety, and in accord- 
ance with the popular voice, a limitation of issues in all instances 
to the amount of the actual capital of the bank. 

And these could not fail—aided by the severe and summary 
prohibition of the small bank notes of other states,—to introduce 
a metalic currency for all ordinary and practical purposes; ma- 
king gold and silver the common currency of the state, and re- 
serving a paper medium for large business purposes, and for ope- 
rations requiring the transmission or transportation of funds—to 
give stability and security to our banking system, and protect the 
people from sudden fluctuations, depression, and loss—and finally, 
to diminish the profits and enhance the stability and solvency of| 





craft and the hatred of those who, ever since its adoption, have 
sought its overthrow by every means of hostility and misrepre-| 


| Value of goods exported, on which a bounty was paid, is 
(99,260,916f 
Bounties paid, 18,485,634f. 
| In 1832, the bounties paid amounted to 23,955,638f. 
| This difference arises from the difference in the bounties paid 
jon refined sugar, which in 1832 were 18,573,627f. and in 1833, 
12,517, 882f. 
The value of corn exported and imported is not included in the 
above. As far as can be ascertained, 
The corn imported was 199,506,830f. exported 99,945,131f. 
The value of goods seized on importation was 1,171,360f. 





We recommend to the attention of our readers the Message of 
the Governor, concerning the College. We do not venture an 
opinion on the propriety of their sweeping measures, but we an- 
ticipate the best effects from the reviving interest in the affairs of 
this neglected institution.— Southern Times. 








A COLUMBIAN PRESS, 
The Editor having no occasion for more than one press, proposes to 
sell an Iron Cast Press of Clymer’s construction, and will sell it for cost 
with new tympans and rolling apparatus complete—not included in the 
first cost. The Press is excellent. 


CLOTHING STOPPED 
SUPPOSED TO BE STOLEN.—A close bodied coat and pairof 








our banking incorporations. So much we shall labor to accom- 


pantaloons, were offered for sale, of which the possessor could give no, 
account. Enquire at 136 South Water st. dec 20-fd 
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PARTY POLITICS. 

There is indicated in some of the public journals, a dis- 
position to disturb the concord of the republican party; 
and although the nomination of candidates for great pub- 
lic offices is by common consent, to be made by a special 
convention, the question singled out for contention is that 
of Governor. Without disputing the right of any one to 
discuss any topic, we have always been accustomed to 
look at questions that concern the public for the why and 
wherefore. 

We are too long accustomed to the instability of the 
Aying squad, men who make a business of office seeking: 
who if they are not successful in their arts, become either 
perpetual brawlers at the object of their previous worship, 
or agitators at Ward or Town Meetings, under cover of 
some popular object or measure, often laudable in itself, 
though carrying in it the elements of discontent or discord 
on collateral matters. 

It is the fate of every party to be made up of elements 
not always accordant; because every individual being the 
measurer of his own importance or pretensions, irregulari- 
ties of mind, morals, integrity, and selfishness, render all 
subjects in a certain point of view, incongruous to some 
which appear rational and wise to others. 

Every party has its fying squad—and this squad is un- 
ike any other, as unlikeness can be; for its action is only 
accidentally concurrent, when its impulses are as various 
as the subjects. 

This squad in the Democratic ranks of Pennsylvania, 
is usually made up of 

1. Men who make the pursuit of office, jobs, &c. a bu- 
siness. 

These are divisible into two classes: 

2. Those who have been successful in obtaining office 
who wish to look out in time for the permanency of their 
appointments, and anticipate change. 

3. Those who have not been successful in obtaining 
office, and who keep a muttering of discontent until oc- 
casion offers for some agitation, out of which they may 
partake in a scramble. 

4. Others who cannot obtain respect in private, seek it 
by furnishing aliment for discontent; and others who be- 
come the privy counseltors of agitation. 

With other discordant materials growing out of small 
passions. 

Some of these, after besieging the executive for the 
whole course of his fo first terms, for every sort of office 
which falls vacant or is expected to be made vacant upon 
their representations, see no hopes for them in a third 
term, and accordingly look out for a new light, under 
which they may chance to find their way to a place of 
emolument. 

It is among those people that are to be found all the 
elements of political agitation. They do not come out on 
their own account!—O no! = They are always for the peo- 
ple; they seize upon some popular subject—some well 
known wishes of the Democracy, and to display their pa- 
triotic zeal ride the unfortunate subject to death! 

Like Sempronius in Addison‘s Cato; or like Mr. Clay- 
ton of Georgia, in the affair of the Bank, they owl-herod 
Herod so much, that relavation appears in them as the 
necessary consequence of over action. 

Such are the elements out of which are fermenting the 





lately developed project of a change in the executive of 


Those who elected him, must be proud of their selec- 


this commonwealth, and which has urged us in the usual |tion—and it would be to abandonall for which representa- 


way to ask for the why and the wherefore. 


tive institutions have been founded, to propose any other 


The great and good Jefferson’s criterion of character|man, to supersede one who has performed all his duties 
for public men was “ Is he honest?” « Is he fit?’ «Is he} with success, and left even the discontented not a fact to 


capable?” «Is he faithful to the constitution?” 
If we could discover any better criteria, we should 


oferdi sparaging to the man or the public agent. 


As those people who are now laboring to trouble the 


adopt them, but as we cannot we take them. Perhaps, | waters have nothing direct, or personal, or ministerial, or of 
there has been no governor of this commonwealth who has | policy to urge, they resort to abstractions, to conjectural 
passed through two terms with less ostentation or more) presumptions, to theories wholly inapplicable and irrecon- 


success in all his public transactions. 


cilable with public rectitude, or the ends of all good gov- 


This fact answers the first and second terms, his fitness|evnment—the public good. 


and honesty. It answers also, as to his capacity. It is 
an historical fact now and cannot be disputed. And the 
experience of the past, also proves his fidelity to the con- 
sitution. 

We have read with some attention the small bubbles 
which have been sent forth as the preludes to this new 
project of discord and agitation. We heard the chief 
magistrate of the city say in his usual open and confident 
way, that the Democrats were terrified to death—at whom 
think your Why that the Democrats were terrified to 
death by—a man whom the eyes that guides this pen saw 
posting up the memorable coffin hand-bills! and to whom 
that droll fellow of the Downings (no relation to the |: 
major) observed—* Why that’s dirty work you are ats it 
will take a great deal of water to clean your hands after 
2.” 

And yet such is the source of so much apprehension, 
according to the mayor's notion, to the Democracy. It is 
not that the fact is so, we state it as it was said; but in 
elucidation of the little things upon which large conclu- 
sions are erected. 

If the Governor be honest—fit—capable—and faithful 
to the constitution, we repeat why and wherefore seek 
a new man. 

There is only one notion offered, and that is not sustain- 
ed by the Constitution, nor by experience—It is that three | 
terms of three years are too long. 

There is no argument in this—no facts furnished to 
sustain the assumption; all the arguments which can be 
brought to bear are against it. 

1. As to the three terms of three years, the constitution 
determines that; if it be unsound the public suffrages are 
adequate to the remedy; or let the constitution be other- 
wise reformed if this be not such a term as will afford a 
more frequent scramble. 


These new movements had been put to nurse for some 


time, the instigators having discovered that the public in- 
dignation was so much aroused by the Bank corruption, 


no subject could be brought into question with any pros- 


pect of deceiving. We could name the men whose dis- 


content has been thus working, and whose pa(riotism now 
is the result of repeated failures to obtain offices. Others 
who having no private reputation, seek tu obiain a sort of 
public notoriety, by setting up as architects of mischief— 
“all things by turns, and nothing long.” 

This new question, put forth to disturb society, must 
after all be decided upon principles wholly constitutional, 
just, and moral; it will go to the people in this way; but 
the architects of mischief gain something, were it ouly in 
promoting the expected division upon two or three dif- 
ferent candidates. Such a division would prove that 
there is a number equal to the number of supporters of 
those whom the architects of m‘schief set up—from whom 
a faithful, honest, effective, and beneficial administration 
obtains no respect, confidence, or gratitude; and that 
there is such a floating and fluctuating body in the com- 
monwealth, upon which artful men may work discontent, 


and by playing on their passions do no great credit to the 
state or its moral principles. 


As it has been our practice upon the rise of any new 
schemes to come out at once, and speak of them as we 
know them to be, we have on this occasion considered the 


attempt to disturb Pennsylvania, as having an under plot 
—contemplating questions of the Union—such as the 


Bank, &c., of which it will be in time to speak here- 


after. 


ETHICS NOT CREEDS. 


A distant correspondent asks us in this way—« Why 


do you recur to the opinions of men on Ethics—is there 


2. The people of Pennsylvania have had several gover-|any dispute on the subject: 


nors who have been thrice elected, and served out their 


terms. 


We have no reserves on any subject, no word in the 


language is exposed to a greater variety of interpretations, 


3. They have had several Governors who have served|and of course none more grossly abused. 


only two terms, some only one; a proof that the reelection 
necessary at three years end, has been found adequate. 
No argument can supersede these facts—-and why and 
wherefore is a new candidate to be brought out, unless it 
be to divide and distract Pennsylvania on one point, with 


Look into any dictionary, and you find that Evhics sig- 
nifies the doctrines of morality— 

Well follow it up by looking for doctrine, and you find 
it to signify the principles taught by any sect or master. 

It is not necessary to travel through the labyrinth of 


the hope that the division may be brought to bear on an-| words by which the human understanding is mystified. It 


other. 


is sufficient for the present purpose, that Ethics explained 


The present incumbent cannot avoid being a candidate |alone, means moral conduct; but when interpreted by its 
for the third term, because it would be ungracious and|own interpretation, that the doctrines are the principles 
doubting of the confirmed confidence of the Common-|taught by any sect or any teacher, so that Ethics may be 
wealth; and because, knowing how much all policy de-/ considered as numerous, various, and as contradictory, as 


pends on a constant pursuit, he must feel a solicitude for|sects in philosophy, or sects in religion. 


the process of measures brought out under his administra. 


A very eminent man, the late Sir James Macintosh; un- 


tion. Those are principles not to be removed. And as|dertook the labor of searching the subject of Ethics, and 
to the people of the Commonwealth, what do they want, /left a durable monument of his modesty and good heart 
that they have not got, a mild, prosperous, and vigilant] in the work which he left on the subject, as well as a val- 
administration—great public improvements are in the|uable compendium of Ethics and of teachers of Ethics, 
high way to accomplishment—the subject of Education is|among the ancients; of scholactic Ethics, and modern 
under discussion throughout the world, and a recent step,| Ethics; he goes farther—exhibits the Ethics of Hobbes, 
though not perhaps the best or first that should be adopted,|the author of Leviathan; and of the controversies on the 
is on its trial; he cannot be indifferent to the subject,|subject, by Bishop Cumberland, Cudworth, Clarke, 
and must from duty feel a solicitude to see its operation,|Shaftesbury, Fenelon, Bossuet, Leibnitz, Malebranche, 





and where he can or may promote it. 


Jonathan Edwards, Buffier, and the theories of Butler. 
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Hutchison, Berkley, Hume, A. Smith, Dr. Price, D. Hart- 
ley, Dean Tucker, Dr. Paley, Bentham, D. Stewart, and 
Thos. Brown. 

The first reflection produced by this enumeration is 
that no two of all the Ethical teachers, ancient or mo- 
dern, agree—and that there is consequently as many 
kinds and sects in Ethics as there are teachers? 

Our limits will not permit of such particularization as 
to embody the whole, since it forms an octavo of 300 am- 
ple pages. But Macintosh’s introduction ought to be en- 
graven in letters of gold, and placed in such conspicuous 
places as to escape no one; take a specimen: 

“The inadequacy of the words of ordinary language for the 


purposes of philosophy, is an ancient and a frequent complaint, 
of which the justness will be felt by all who consider the state 


to which some of the most important arts would be reduced, if) the result of preceding voluntary actions; and it is obvi- 


the coarse tools of the laborer were the only instruments employ- 
ed in the most delicate operations of manual expertness. The 
optician, the watchmaker, and the surgeon, are provided with in- 
struments, which are fitted by careful ingenuity to second their 
skill. The philosopher, alone, is doomed to use the rudest tools 
for the most refined purposes. He must reason in words the 
looseness and vagueness, are suitable, and even agreeable in the 
usual intercourse of life; but which are almost as remote from 
the extreme exactness and precision required, not only in the 
conveyance, but in the search of truth—as the hammer and the 
axe would be unfit for the finest exertions of skilful handiwork; 
for it is not to be forgotten, that he must, himself, think in these 
gross words, as unavoidably as he uses them, in speaking to 
others. He is, in this respect, in a worse condition than an as- 
tronomer, who looked at the heavens with only the naked eye— 
whose limited and partial observation, however it might lead to 
error, might not directly, and would not necessarily deceive. 
He might be more justly compared to an arithmetician, compell- 
ed to employ numerals, not only cumbrous, but used so irregu- 
larly, as to denote diiferent quantities; that they not only deceived 
others, but himself: 

“The natural philosopher and mathematician, have in some 
degree, the privilege of framing their own terms of art. 

“The moral philosopher can seldom do more than mend the 
faults of his words by definition. ‘The moral philosopher is sub- 
ject to peculiar difficulties. He treats of matters on which all 
men are disposed to form a judgment; he can rarely hazard in- 
novations in diction, at least in an adult and mature language 
like ours, asthe orator or poet. If he deviates from common use, 
he must atone for the deviation by hiding it, and can only give a 
new sense to an old word, by a skilful position in the sentence. 
There is scarcely a neutral term in Ethics; so quickly are such 
expressions enlisted on the side of praise, or blame, by contend- 
ing parties. 

“The term Metaphysics, is a specimen of all the faults which 
a ecience can combine. To those who know only their own 
lanfuage, it conveys no meaning—it points attention to no- 
thing. It is only by examining the ancient history of Philoso- 
phy, the probable origin of it is found in the running title of 
reveral Essays of Aristotle, which were placed in a collection 
of the Manuscripts of that Philosopher, after his treatise on 
Physics. 

“ Another exemplification is the modera name, called Politi- 
eal Economy—which, though deliberately bestowed on it by its 
most eminent teachers, is perhaps still a more notable example of 
the like falsification or abuse of words. In might lead the igno- 
rant to confine it to retrenchment in national expenditure, and a 


From what we have said, and quoted, it is obvious that 
doctrines in Ethics are nothing more than creeds, the doc- 
trines of sects and teachers, which when you come to 
compare them, there is an end of similitude or concur- 
rence. 

Yet what appears strange that Mr. Macintosh has not 
indicated the existence of £thics as in natural history, 
necessarily growing out of the constitution of mankind, 
and his condition as a social animal. 

He hints in his preface, that #thics aim at ascertain- 
ing the rules which ewght io govern voluntary action and 
to which those habitual dispositions of mind which are 
the source of voluntary actions ought to be adapted. This 
sentence is deficient of that perspicuity for which the au- 
‘thor was eminent. Habitual dispositions are frequently 





ous that will, action, habit, disposition, are terms denoting 
facts;—it is certain that the word owght introduces the 
‘mind toa region with which nothing physical corresponds; 
‘there never was a theory which did not attempt to explain 
that ought, right, duty, virtue, are words significant. 

No doubt to pursue out the consequences of his preface 
instead of presenting what the great teachers taught, he 
must have composed an original work, and he must have 





resorted to the analogy which the conduct of man to- 
‘wards his fellows, must have with the general laws of his 
nature. 

| This science may be studied by the same method as 
physics: but it is generally, when studied at all, subject- 
ed to hypotheses and systems, too often absolutely in vi- 
volation of nature. 

| Physics embrace the material world: under the subtle- 
‘ties derived from Asiatic Schools, and adopted and given 
iby Aristotle as his own, the world was for ages under 
ia clouds until they were cast off by the school-men, 
who took up the searching analysis of fact. 

Ethics may be sought for and ascertained by similar 
means, and it is by such means only, that Ethics can be 
extricated from the dogmatism of doctrines and their un- 
certainty, deceit, and subtlety. 

The objections to this will be, that matter or body is 
substantial and admits of experiments accessible to the 
senses, and open to mathematical demonstration—in other 
words it is open to observation and experiment. 

But that Ethics is dependant on the mind—liable to 
accidents; that to note its phenomena, arrange its history, 
and deduce thence the laws of its nature, would be as 
impracticable as to regulate the waves of the ocean. 

To these objections no doubt would be added, the argu- 
ment of the saddled and bridled pedagogue or his never 
thinking pupils. The Greeks could not fix the distine- 
tions between good and evil—virtue or vice, and that man 
has therefore passed Hercules pillars and can go no fur- 
ther. 

This would be a sad satire on the intellectuals of the 
19th century; but could be instantly refuted, in this way: 
the Greeks were imitators not inventors, the moderns are 
more manly, open, than the Greeks, and take the liberty 





consideration of its etymology alone, would iead to the mis- 
chievous error of believing it to teach, that national wealth is 
best promoted by the contrivance and interference of law- 
givers. 

“The purposes of the physical sciences, throughout all their 
provinces, is the answer to this question—w/.at is? 

“The moral sciences answer to this question—what ought 
to be? 


And then Macintosh proceeds to examine and explain 
the Ethics of all the teachers named; so far we have, we 
apprehend, satisfactorily answered our correspondent. 
We recommend the Look to the special regard of every 
man solicitous ts obtain knowiege. It was republished 
by Carey & Lea, no library should be without it, since it 
is the essence of more than 1000 volumes, communicated 





in a most unaffected and happy manner. 


not only of inventing but of dissenting from their repu- 
ted teachers; and we may proceed at once to ask— 

By what means the knowlege of the physical sciences 
has been promoted, and can the like means be applied to 
moral nature? 

It would be coinciding with absurdity to travel back 
beyond knowlege, and contemplate all the species as we 
now see the Cuviahs and Puants. We have been accus- 
tomed to view the savage state as the deviation from na- 
ture; and since there is no history nor tradition older than 
cities and societies of men, we leave the period before to 


Mr. L. D. Teackle, of Maryland, has been working 
himself up to a notion that he has discovered a grand 
secret—that is to say, a new principle for what is called 
a currency; by which it is supposed he means something 
to be preferred, here and there and every where, to 
money of gold and silver—And it would seem, another 
new discovery, ‘that of a new national Bank!’ We 
learn so much from a silly letter of his writing, to the 
Editor of the Globe. We had not before heard of the 
project or the projector. The project itself we should 
like to handle without gloves. For of all the silly visions 
that ever deluded or has been used to delude man, none 
has been more preposterous than the paper system, of 
which we infer Mr. Teackle’s dream to be made up. 

All the artifices of the paper system are now too well 
understood. False logic, which was swallowed at a gulp, 
twenty years ago, now produce nausea at sight. 


How doctors disagree has always been a puzzler to 
the million. One doctor recommends a cataplasm—the 
The South Carolina Times 
says, “ Mr. M‘Duflie’s Speech is a masterpiece.’ Our 


other prescribes cold water. 


Doctor of the National Gazette says, “it is a composition 
worthy of Governor M‘Duffie’s intellectuals; but the 
general tenor is mischievous.”? There is something cu- 
rious in the panegyrical parts of these different opinions. 
The Times says, “it is a masterpiece;’’—it does not say 
a masterpiece of what—so that the reader is at liberty to 
conclude as he judges by its contents. 

The Philadelphia panegyrist says, it is « worthy of 
Gov. M‘Duflie’s intellectual vigor.” If any one has 
ever seen or heard of this intellectual vigor, they may 
judge; for ourselves, we must say, as we have shown, 
that so far from intellectual vigor, if it consist of honest, 
and bold development of truth, fair inferential history, 
or the development of moral truth, it is as feeble and 
fretful, and as ill-combined a production, as ever came 
from a weak head. 


From the Harrisburg Chronicle. 
THE OPPOSITION. 


The opposition are delighted with the hope of a schism in the 
Democratic Ranks—the on.y Hope they have for a remote chance 
of defeating Governor Wolf, the favorite of the Democratic Party. 
They are chuckling all over the State at the efforts of the agita- 
tors, who assume the grounds of the Anti-Masons, namely, oppo- 
sition to internal improvements and to education, in order to de 
stroy Governor Wolf. This is their Democracy! The intimacy 
existing between leading agitators, and leading Anti-Masons ex- 
plains the whole matter.—In our next we will show that Jog 
Miter, held the same opinion a year ago, that the agitators for 
Mr. Mahlenburg so zealously maintain now. 


North Carolina presents a singular anomaly in politics ; though 
the Swigs have counted her as their own for the last six months, 
she has elected a democrat to the Senate, and will undoubtedly 
instruct her Senators to vote for expunging the resolution cen 
suring the President, from the Journal of the Senate. Thus will 
“Old Rip” enjoy the proud honor of being the second member of 
the Union which has set the seal of condemnation upon the fae- 
tious proceedings of that body, during the last session. The 
preamble and resolutions which we copy bolow were introduced 
into the North Carolina House of Commons on the 28th ultimo: 


“ By order of the House of Commons of North Carolina : 


“RESOLUTIONS. 


“ Resolved, That the Legislature of a State, acting as the Re- 
presentatives of the People of said State, have a right to instruct 
their Senators in Congress; and a just vindication of the charae 
ter of our political institutions requires, that such instructions 
should be given whenever a Senator misrepresents the will of 
the State upon great questions of national policy, or in times of 
public emergency. 

“II, Resolved, That the Hon. Willie P. Mangum, one of the 
Senators from this State in the Congress of the United States, 
be, and he is hereby instructed to vote for expunging from the 
Records of the Senate of the United States, the resolution decla» 
ing ‘that the President, in his late executive proceedings in rela- 
tion to the public revenue, has assumed upon himself authority 


and power not conferred by the constitution and laws, but in de 


those who can derive ainusement from it, we look only | rogation of both.’ 

“III. Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor of thie 
State, be requested to transmit forthwith to the Hon. Willie P. 
Mangum, and to the Hon. Bedford Brown, one copy each of the 


for knowlege of man in the social exercise of his propen- 
sities, and thence follow up our ideas of man in society. 





(To be continued.) 


foregoing resolutions,” 


— 
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REPORT 
OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 








Navy Department, ; 
November, 29, 1834. 
To the President of the United States: 

Sir: In laying before you, at this time, a succinct view of the 
condition of our Navy, and its operations during the past year, it 
affords me great pleasure to state, that its gradual increase and 
improvement are such, as might have been anticipated from the 
ample means for that purpose which have been afforded by the 
liberal policy of Congress. 

All the services required of our naval force have been prompt- 
ly performed; our commerce has been protected in the remote 
as well asthe neighboring seas; our National character has been 
sustained at home and abroad, while a large portion of our naval 
officers, seamen and marines, have been kept in active service, 
under a strict discipline, calculated to fit them for all the duties 
which may be required of them, whether in defending our pro- 
perty on the ocean from pirates or open enemies, our shores from 
hostile aggression, or our flag from insult. 

An inspection of our Navy Yards at Portsmouth, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington and Norfolk, made in August 
and September last, in company with the Commissioners of the 
Navy Board, has afforded me the most satisfactory evidence ot 
our means, in a short time, of increasing our Navy to any extent 
the exigences of our country may require. 

The officers in charge of those stations perform their duties 
with great ability and zeal; the building and repairing of our 
ships are conducted with despatch and economy ; and the ample 
materials on hand for naval purposes are preserved with the great- 
est care, and by all the means which science and experience can 
suggest to prevent decay. 

Our naval force consists of six ships of the line, and seven fri- 
gates now building, for the completion of which additional appro- 
priations to the amount of $1,527,640 will be required; of five 
ships of the line, two frigates, and six sloops of war in ordinary, 
requiring repairs which will cost $1,3862000 in addition to the 
materials on hand for that purpose ; and of one ship of the line, 
four frigates, eight sloops of war, and six schooners in commis- 
sion,—in all, twelve ships of the line, thirteen frigates, fourteen 
sloops of war, and six schooners. Besides which, the frames of 
ships procured, or under contract, for the gradual increase of the 
Navy, and other materials on hand or under contract for that 
purpose, will afford the means of bringing into the service, as 
soon as it can probably be required, an additional force of five 
ships of the line, eleven frigates, seven sloops of war, and two 
schooners, the building of which may be immediately commenced 
on launching our vessels now upon the stocks, 

Our vessels in commission during the past year have been em- 
ployed, as heretofore, in protecting our commerce in the Medi- 
terranean, in the West Indies, on the coast of Brazil, and in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The ship of the line, Delaware, the frigates United States and 
Constellation, the sloop of war John Adams, and the schooner 
Shark, have been thus employed in the Mediterranean; and the 
frigate Potomac, after her return from the Pacific and Indian 
oceans, was repaired, and sailed on the 20th of last month to join 
the Mediterranean squadron, from which the frigate Constella- 
tion had been ordered to return. ‘This frigate arrived at Norfolk 
on the 20th instant. ‘The sloop of war John Adams returned to 
the United States in February, from the Mediterranean, and 
sailed ayain for that station in August last, after receiving ne- 
cessary repairs. 

On the West India station, the sloops of war Vandalia, St. 
Louis, and Falmouth, and the schooners Grampus and Experi- 
ment, have been employed. The St. Louis returned to Norfoik 
in July last, where she has been repaired, and from whence she 
sailed on the 14th instant, to resume her station in the West In- 
dies. ‘The Vandalia returned in August last to Norfolk, where 
she is undergoing considerable repairs, which it is believed will 
be completed early next month, when she will return to the West 
Judia squadron. 

The sloops of war Natchez, Ontario, Erie, Lexington, and 
Peacock, and the schooners Enterprize, and Boxer, composed our 
squadron on the coast of Brazil. The Erie did not sail for this 
station until August last. The Lexington returned to the Uni- 
ted States in April, and the Peacock in May last. The Enter- 
prize returned in April, and sailed again for the Brazilian sta- 
tion in July last, in which month the Boxer returned to the Uni- 
ted States, and after being repaired, sailed for the Pacific. The 
Peacock is now undergoing considerable repairs ; and is expected 
to be ready for sea early in February next. 


For our station in the Pacific, the friyate Brandywine sailed’ 


on the 2d of June last, to co-operate with the sloops of war Fair- 
field, and Vincennes, and the schooner Dolphin, and with the 


Boxer, now on her way to that station, from which the Falmouth marine corps, as were ‘in force at the passing of the act not in- 
returned on the Ist of February, and after having been repaired, |consistent with the same, and will continue in force until super- 
sailed for the West India station in March last. seded by regulations which shall be prescribed in conformity with 
Our naval force, consists of commissioned and warrant officers, |the provisions of the eighth section of that act. 
petty officers, seamen, ordinary seamen, landsmen, and boys,| It is believed that the discipline and harmony of the officers 
amounts to 6,072; and our marine corps, under its new organi-,and men of the navy proper, and of the marine corps, will be pro- 
zation, will consist of commissioned officers, non-commissioned | moted by placing the marine barracks without the bounds of the 
officers, musicians, and privates, to the number of 1,288 ; making different navy yards, with which they may be connected. This 
a total of 7,355. arrangement would create but little additional expense to the 
The dry docks at Boston and Norfolk have fully answered the Government. The marine barracks at Portsmouth, should it be 
most sanguine expectations that were formed of their usefulness, | Proper to retain them, as such, are at a sufficient distance, and 
They are now deemed indispensable to a speedy and economical might be easily separated from that part of the navy yard in 
repair of our larger vessels.—But the two already finished are which ships are built and repaired, and in which are placed the 
not sufficient for the purposes of our navy. An additional dry | work shops and stores of that station. 
dock, at some intermediate point between Boston and Norfolk,| ‘The marine barracks at Boston are within the bounds of the 
would greatly promote the purposes for which our navy is esta-!navy yard, but so decayed and dilapidated as not to be worth re- 
blished and maintained. As a site for such additional dry dock, Pairing, and they occupy a space designated for another purpose 
the harbor of New York presents greater advantages than are to in the yard. A situation for barracks, sufficiently near the yard, 
be found in any other situation; among which may be enumera- it is said, can be procured upon reasonable terms. 
ted the great commerce of the place; the facilities which the! The marine barracks at the navy yard at New York were con- 
city of New York affords for recruiting seamen, and for procu- /demned in 1826, as unworthy of repair. The officers attached 
ring all materials, as well as for employing ski ful mechanics and |to this station have been allowed house rent in lieu of quarters, 
laborers necessary for repairing vessels, An appropriation of $380,000 has been made for the erection of 
The experience acquired in making the two dry docks already |marine barracks at that station, and 6,000 for the purchase of a 
finished, cannot fail to be of great advantage to the construction site for the same: but as yet the site has not been purchased, nor 


| 

of a third. selected. 
| 
| 





I would respectfully repeat a recommendation of my predeces-|_ At Philadelphia, the barracks are within the navy yard; but 
sor, that authority be given to construct two or three steam bat-|unfit for use as such. It will be necessary to construct new bar- 
teries, as the means of testing the application of steam to the racks at that station. 

purposes of national defence. At Washington, the barracks are not within the navy yard. 

It can hardly be doubted that the power of steam is soon to! At Norfolk, the barracks are within the bounds of the navy 
produce as great a revolution in the defence of rivers, bays, coasts, | yard, but inadequate to the accommodation of the force required 
and harbors, as it has already done in the commerce, intercourse |there. Besides, they are much out of repair; and the command- 
and business of all classes of men in Europe as well as America. | ing officer has been necessarily, allowed house rent in lieu of 
This subject has already attracted the attention of the maratime [quarters. 
powers of Europe, and our honor as well as safety require that| At Pensacola, no permanent marine barracks have been pre- 
no nation, whose fleets may come in conflict with ours, should | pared. The officers have been allowed house rent, and the men 
be in advance of us in the science and application of this power, have occupied temporary buildings. It is proper here to observe 
upon which the success of our future wars with them may de-|the plans of the navy yards, prepared and approved under the 
pend. ‘act for the gradual improvement of the navy, make no provision 
Should the power of steam, as a means of defence, produce all | for barracks within the navy yards, except at Portsmouth. 
the effects that may be justly anticipated, it will diminish, in| Under the first section of the act concerning naval pensions 
some instances, the necessity of permanent fortifications on our|/and the naivy pension fund, passed 30th of June last, fourteen 
coasts, by substituting those which may be moved from place to) pensions to widows have been renewed, and thirty-seven origi- 
place as they may be wanted, and in our own waters become the|nal pensions have been granted, in pursuance of the provisions 
formidable engines of attack as well as of defence. The heavy/jof that act. These constitute a heavy charge upon the fund; 
and cumbrous steam vessels and batteries, with their necessary |and require for their payment, annually, the sum of 16,062 dol- 
apparatus and supplies, which may be brought into action with|!ars. 
the most powerful effect by a nation near its own shoresand har-|_ Under the second section of that act, the sum of $141,303 80 
bors, cannot be transported over distant seas and oceans for the) has been reimbursed to the fund for the cost of the stock of the 
purpose of attacking its enemies. Should therefore, the appli-| Bank of Columbia, heretofore purchased by the commissioners of 
cation of steam become a part of the system of maritime war,|the fund, with interest thereon, from the period at which said 
it is a consolation to reflect, that it will greatly diminish the fre-|bank ceased to pay interest, to the time of reimbursement. 
quency as well as horrors of such war, inasmuch as it will hold) 141,200 of the amount have been vested in the stock of the 
out much greater advantages to the defending than to the attack-| Bank of the United States, as authorized by the act of Congress 
ing party, and take from the aggressor in a great degree his hope! of the 10th of July, 1882, ‘The state of this fund will appear by 


of success, and, of course, his motive for action. 

I can add nothing to what has been frequently urged in favor 
of a peace establishment for our navy; but must be permitted to} 
state, what has often before been stated, that the compensation of 
commanders of our ships on foreign stations is altogether inade-| 
quate to an honorable discharge of their duties. They are com-| 
pelled to incur expenses beyond the amount of their pay and ra-| 
tions or decline to receive and return civilities uniformly offered | 
to them on such stations, and upon which our friendly relations 
with foreign nations, may in some degree, depend. 

The course pursued by our officers, under such circumstances, 
has been such as national as well as professional pride have dic- 
tated, and of course they frequently return from their tours of 
service deeply in debt; one evil consequence of which is, that it 
adds to the inducements of our officers, to prefer service on our 
home stations to service at sea; whereas the pecuniary conside- 
ration should always be in favor of the sea service. 

Much inconvenience frequently arises from a want of power 
to make transfers of materials purchased for the navy, under cer- 
tain appropriations, to the purposes of other appropriations, under 
which they are more immediately wanted. A power to make 
such transfers, guarded by limitations, similar to those imposed 
upon the power of making transfers of money from certain appro- 
priations to others, would save much time and expense in the 
building and repairing our ships. 

Under the act of the 50th of June last, for the better re-or- 
ganization of the United States’ marine corps, the appointments 
of officers authorized by the same have been made, and the addi- 
tional number of privates required will be recruited with all con- 
venient despatch. 

So much of the military regulations, for the discipline of the 








\documents annexed, marked M. M. 1, and M, 2. > 


The number of invalid pensioners is two hundred and eighty- 
seven. Should all of them claim, which is improbable, the 
amouat required for their annual payment will be $23,321. 

The number of widow pensioners, including those under the 
act of the 10th of June last, is one hundred and nine, and the 
amount required for their annual payment is $° 4,022—making 
the annual charge, according to the present pension roll, $47,254. 

From the account of stocks, heretofore annexed, marked M., 
it will appear that the income of the fund, arising from those 
stocks, and others to be purchased by excess of money on hand, 
will be about $70,000 per annum.—It is believed, therefore, that 
the fund will be sufficient for all the ascertained claims upon it, 
under existing Jaws; and the surplus of next year, which may 
be estimated at from $15,000 to $20,000, will, it is presumed, be 
enough to meet the ordinary increase of pensions fur several 
years, 

Of the privateer pension fund, the act of Congress of the 19th 
June last revived, five years pensions to widows of officers, sea- 
men, and marines, slain or lost on board of private armed vessels. 

In twenty-eight cases brought to the notice of this department 
under this act, more than five years had elapsed from the date 
when their former pensions expired. They being sustained by 
satisfactory proof, were settled in the office of the Fourth /udr 
tor, and the accounts certified by the Second Comptroller of the 
Treasury. The amount to pay these aecounts was $15,490. 
Under the act; twenty-six pensions were renewed; of which, 
one expired on the 10th day of October last, and one on the 28th 
instant. One will expire on the 4th of March, four on the Ist 
of February, and nineteen on the Ist of January, in the year 
1835. The payments on these, to the Ist of July last, amounted 
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to $11,995 20; and the sum required, to complete five years pen-| drafts and sketches accompanying the same, herewith transmit-|trospect into history for their elucidation; but sometimes a vista 


sion to each, will be $1,320 80. 


ted, show the progress already made in this work under the law|opens to it, becoming at once attractive and instructive. The 


In addition to the above, there are thirty-four invalid pension-/of 1832, and its connexion with the progress made in the same,|fact which this extract records, had dropped from my memory if 


ers on the roll; and the sum necessary to pay them will be/in the year 1817. 
$3,016 per annum. The situation of the base line on the south side of Long Island, 
It will be seen in the annexed statement, marked No. 1, that| has been most fortunately selected as any error in this line would 
the amount in the Treasury on the Ist instant, to the credit of] be attended with corresponding errors in the whole work depend- 
the fund was $1,261 45) ing upon the same, the utmost care has been taken to have it 
Stock owned by the fund (N) 15,567 05) measured with the greatest possible accuracy, 
— From what has been done in this survey, we may reasonably 
$16,828 51) hope that this important work will advance with all the aid which 
science, skill and industry can give it, and in a manner as hono- 
After paying the claims that have as yet been preferred under rable to the Government, under whose auspices it was begun, and 
the act of 19th June last, and it is believed that but few addition-| has been continued, as it will be useful to the present and to fu- 
al claims under the act can now be brought forward, it is esti- ture ages. 
mated that the fund will be sufficient to pay, for four or five years, | The information wanted for accurate and detailed estimates of 
all the invalid pensions chargeable to it. |the necessary appropriations for the continuance of the coast sur- 
From the statement annexed, marked O, it will appear that veys, cannot easily be obtained until further experience shall ena- 
the amount to the credit of the navy hospital fund, on the Ist in- ble the officers engaged in it to introduce more system in the de- 
stant was $35,509 04. The income of the fund arising from tail of duties and expenditure in their work than they have here- 
deductions in the settlement of accounts in the Fourth Auditor’s tofore been able to do. 
Office, will be nearly $16,000 per annum. The expenditures for, The sum of thirty thousand dollars was appropriated for this 
several years will probably not exceed $13,000 per annum. This purpose the past year, and it is believed that an equal sum will 
will leave balances not wanted for current expenses. The proprie-, pe wanted for the ensuing year, as stated in the estimates. 
ty of authorizing, by law, the investment of such balances in some, Under the act of the 30th of June last, “authorizing the Se- 
well secured productive stock, is respectfully suggested. ieretary of the Navy to make experiments for the safety of the 
By the statement hereunto annexed, marked P. it appears that, ‘steam engine,” preparations have been made for testing certain 
of the appropriation heretofore made for the suppression of the proposed improvements in steam boilers; but no such experiments 
slave trade, there remains in the Treasury a balance of $14,213-) have been exhibited or communicated to this department, that 
91. It is not believed that any further appropriation for this pur- could properly form the subject of a report. 
Since the last annual report from this department, the Legis- 
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pose is necessary at this time. 


I had even known it before; and as I paused upon it, my mind 
‘filled with recollections of New York; I thought of the leading 
jrank she now holds in population and resources; of her extraor- 
inary growth; remembering that prior to the revolution, during 
its progress, and for some time afterwards, she was behind seve- 
‘ral of her ancient sisters. I thought of her superb metropolis, 
lteeming with all the rich combinations of industry and art—the 
very panorama of which it is at this moment attracting daily 
crowds of beauty, intelligence, and fashion, at the west end of 
Ithe British metropolis; of her port and surrounding islands, their 
spires and fortresses “rising like water columns from the sea,” 
jand showing such forests of ships and tokens of commercial gran- 


\deur, as no other port in the world can equal, after London; of 


ithat vast canal, flowing through her fertile interior, the more im- 
/posing as a monument of her bold enterprise and sagacity, be- 
| ause the first great work of the kind on our continent, thus be- 
coming the incentive and raising the standard of other public 
works, a standard that Pennsylvania under the guidance of her 
|present intelligent and firm Chief Magistrate, has nobly improved 
jupon; of the villages grown to be towns, and towns cities, by 
the side of her rivers and lakes, and new cities emerged as from 
the bosom of her woods; and I ask myself whether these nume- 
rous and striking results in opulence, power, and every kind of 
(statistical and social advancement, must not have sprung from the 
|wisdom of her policy, and whether they do not redound to the 
praise of the public men selected and fostered by her People for 
the task of shaping it? 

Enlarging the sphere of my reflections, I thought of her pa- 





It will be perceived by the estimates, that nothing is asked on Jature of Pennsylvania have, by their act of the 10th day of’ triotic exertions and sacrifices during the last war, when the ex- 


account of the contingent expenses of the Secretary's office of April last, ceded to the United States the jurisdiction over the 
this department. A proper degree of economy has rendered any territory now in their possession in the county of Philadelphia, 


jtended line of her frontier, along which the stupendous Niagara 
itumbles in sublimity, was often threatened and sometimes deso- 


appropriation for those expenses, for the ensuing year unnecessa- and occupied for the purpose of a naval asylum for sick and disa-|lated by fire and sword. Still more fondly, and with emotion 
ry. This circumstance affords me an apology for stating, that bled seamen, so long as the same shal] be used by the Govern-| rising in character and tone, did I linger on that early day of our 
some of the officers connected with this department do not re- ment of the United States for that purpose, with a reservation of history when martial deeds, consecrated in the reality by their 


ceive an adequate compensation for their services. 

The chief clerk of the commissioners of the Navy Board, and 
the warrant clerk and the clerk keeping the register of corres- 
pondence of this department, perform arduous duties which re- 
quire talent and experience. Their salaries respectively are less 
than are paid in other departments for services of no greater diffi- 


culty and responsibility than theirs; and are inadequate to me 


decent support of themselves and families. 

An estimate for an increase of $8100 to the salary of the first, 
so as to make it $1700 per annum; and of $400 to the latter, so 
as to make them $1,400 to each, is respectively submitted. 

The salaries of the chief clerks of the commandants of the 
navy yards at Boston, New York, Washington, and Norfolk, are 
evidently below what may be considered a fair compensation for 
their services. I therefore solicit a small increase of $150 to 
their salaries respectively, so as to make them $900 each, as 
stated in the estimates. 

The superintendent of the southwest executive building re- 
ceives at present but $250, and the two watchmen for the same, 
but $300 each per annum. It is respectfully recommended, that 
an increase of #250 be made to the salary of the superintendant, 
and of $200 to the salaries of each of the watchmen. 

In the report of my predecessor of the 50th of November last, 
an estimate of the expense of purchasing and maintaining a li- 
thographic press was submitted, as a means of procuring charts 
and blank forms for this department, as well as for the several 
navy yards,and vessels in commission, as also for the purpose of 
multiplying copies of drawings connected with the survey of the 
coast. As in my opinion, the employment of such a press would 
be a saving of time and money, in the duties now performed by 
the clerks and draftmen in this department, and the branches of 
services connected with it, I respectfully renew the application 
for the necessary appropriation for this press; and annex hereto 
copies of the letters of the commissioners of the navy board, and 
of Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, jr. heretofore laid before Con- 
gress, in favor of this application. 

The charge of the coast survey, now under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Hassler, was on the 11th day of March last, trans- 
ferred from the Treasury to the Navy Department to which it 
was thought more properly to belong. I have found this arrange- 
ment very onerous, as it imposed upon me new duties, which 
could not be performed without a cereful examination of the ac- 
counts of what had hereto™re been done on the survey, contained 
in a voluminous correspondence between the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the superintendent.—This arrangement also caused a 


|the right to lay out a certain street called Sutherland Avenue,|influence upon nations, and partaking of romance by their bril- 
through the western part of said ceded territory ; and witha pro-/lianey, were performed within the borders of New York; when 
viso that all process, civil and criminal, of the commonwealth of after the long roar of battle on her hill tops and along her plains, 
| Pennsylvania shall extend into and be effected within such ter- the flower of British chivalry, hemmed in at length by our brist- 
(Titory. ‘ling bayonets and ranges of destructive artillery, marched out in 
| The necessary references to papers and documents connected| mournful pomp, all plumed like estridges that wing the wind, 
with this report, will be found in a schedule hereunto annexed. | olittering in golden coats and gorgeous as the sun at midsum- 
I have the honor to be, | me r,” to stack their arms at Saratoga, Europe gazing at the spec- 
Your obedient humble servant, \tacle with astonishment, England with a sore heart, at this sad 
MAHLON DICKERSON. [and melancholy lowering of St. George’s cross—so confidently 
— entrusted to the guardian sword of her most accomplished war- 
lrior ; Whilst the towering achievement confirmed the alliance of 
The article which follows has been on hand for several months, | F France, whose benner, with - a of glory, became thence- 
and would have appeared much earlier, had it not been for there pogue et inept sagt engle ane stane. I thought 
‘intervention of an animated electioneering campaign, and the|™ the after incidents, scarcely less rich in pomp and cireum- 
; stance, enacted on the majestic banks of her Hudson, than which 
none on those of the dark-rolling Danube ever spoke more to 
|the fancy and feelings; of the Vulture sloop—of Arnold’s foul 
| treason—of Andre's brave death, an affecting but necessary tra- 
|gedy, witnessed by the manly, unfeigned tears of the American 
camp of freedom, and of chivalry too; of those incorruptible tri- 
lumvirs, Van Wert, Paulding, and Williams, her own native mi- 
litia men; I thought of the touching episodes of Lady Harriet 
'Ackland’s conjugal devotion, and Miss M‘Crea’s murder by the 
savage auxiliaries of Burgoyne, at the moment when blushing 
lin the beauty and Joveliness of her bridal dress—themes, all of 
THE MIDDLE STATES. them, destined to make as splendid pages as any of Hume's that 
To the Editors of the Reporter: iglow with the deeds of Plantagenets, those of Scott that give 
Gentiemen: I am going to address you on the subject of the,the passage of arms at Ashby-de-la Zouche in Ivanhoe, or By- 
next Presidency, if you will bear with me through my introduc-|ron’s, when they often, and so beautifully or so grandly, riot in 
tion. the romance, yet realities, of Italian and Grecian story. I 
Yesterday, among other extracts that I read from a life of thought of her citizens, known to fame, her Livingston, her 
Alexander Hamilton, by his son, was the following: |Montgomery’s, her Ganesvorts, her Schuylers, her Hamiltons, 
“When time shall give the whole of this eventful story, the her Clintons, her Jays, her Browns, her Van Rensselaers, her 
historian wil] not forget to remark, that while Pennsylvania was Keuts, and, not least, for letters make to themselves the widest, 
chilled and dissatisfied, the votes of Maryland, of North Caroli-/most enduring empire of all, her Irvings, her Coopers, her Bry- 
na, and Georgia divided, his native Virginia misrepresented—the ants, whose enchanting pens have formed an epoch in the esti- 
powerful influence of New England marshalled under adverse mate of our literature by other nations, whilst the matchless hu- 
leaders, that New York, though her metropolis and mountain! mor and spirit, and sterling native patriotism of her Paulding, 
passes were in the hands of the enemy, her temporary seat ofjhave delighted all readers at home; and as all these things and 
Government in ashes, though just relieved from subjugation by, more filled my recollections, as | took them in full, and may | 
the capitulation of Burgoyne—thus dismembered and dislocated, | not add magnificent, group, inward flushes of national exultation 
maintained all her constancy and firmness.” land pride came over me. I felt, as an American, proud of New 
The passage fixed my attention. The filial biographer 1s} York. There was abundant ground for the feeling, and I own it. 
dwelling on that period of our revolution (1777-8) when cabals| Which of us would not? Which of us would be so cold heart- 


From the Pennsylvania Reporter. 





|consequent necessity of appropriating our columns to the publi-| 
leation of articles having a more immediate bearing upon the! 
|question then directly before the People. A calm has succced- 
‘ed that season of fierce political excitement, and the present ap- 
| pears to us to be an auspicious period for the consideration of the 
‘claims which the Middle States have upon the highest honors of 
the Republic. ‘These claims have been urged by our correspon- 
dent with strength and ability, and, if we mistake not, the senti- 
ments he so forcibly expresses will awaken a corresponding feel- 
ing in the bosoms of very many of our republican citizens. 





short interruption in the progress of the work; but which has 
nevertheless, been prosecuted with diligence and zeal by those} 
employed in it. 

The report of Mr. Hassler of the 17th of May last, and his 


_ a . » . : aor vr - ‘ 
were on foot for displacing Washington. I was ina mood for)ed, so dead to every sense of his country’s fame, to such a train 
contemplation and gave way to it. The anxious feeling, and ab-!of high and thrilling recollections? I saw in her character a 


H ; , ities + Ait; obs | . ; " Jy 1; ; ; . 
sorbing bustle of daily politics, the many and prompt duties which) variety and richness alreacy abounding in materials for the his 
they so often demand under our free Government, do not always|torian and muse, and in the further improvement of her condition, 





supplementary report of the 11th of last month, with the maps, 


leave the ieisure that might be desired for even a momentary re-|physical and intellectual, I traced out prospects not easily to be 
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sircumscribed. It was so that | thought of her—of her past 
glory beyond the reach of denial, her present prosperity resting 
on foundations as immutable, and her future destiny assured by 
the solid, the rapid, the brilliant increase of the past. I indulged 
the strain the more freely regarding her, as in candor I must, as 
foremost of the Middle States, the Great Mipp ie, as I hope we 
have some claim to call ourselves, without risk of being thought 
selfish or boastful. I felt proud that we have got in that position 
so historical, so classical, so powerful a member of the confede- 
racy ; within whose limits, I repeat it, events have passed, insti- 
tutions and improvements sprung up, and men flourished, not lo- 
cal merely in character and fame, but calculated to shed lustre 
upon America at large, adorning and elevating the annals of a 
hemispherere. 

You will ask, what has all this to do with the Presidency! I 
will answer. My judgment points to New York for the next 
President, and I would speak of the homestead of my candidate. 
From such a community, we may hope for sons worthy of her 
just renown. From a good stock, there is reason to think good 
fruit will come. Let me be understood. My preference does 
not grow out of any, the least anti-southern, or anti-western spi- 
rit. [am not of that mould. But as little am I, in any-wise, 
anti-New York; and why should | be? Of the flings indeed at 
this great and powerful State, that makes up so large a part of 
the strength and glory of the nation, as at her sons, about intrigue, 
mazgicianship, and all else, | full well know; flings of every kind 
being the usual lot of pre-eminence of every kind. I have wit- 
nessed them, until I am sickened at the little-mindedness and 
folly whence they originate, and are forever bandied about. I 
know how she is charged with rapacity for spoils, even spoils, al- 
though there are almost incredibly fewer of her citizens in posts 
under the General Government, and always have been, not only 
than from any of the large States, but several that rank among 
the small ones; and although considering her immense popula- 
tion, the revenue she pays, and her great territory—bordering on 
foreign dominions on one side, and on the ocean on another—she 
has had less by far of the of the money of the General Govern- 
ment, than any State in the Union. All these sinister assaults 
upon her, pass for nothing with me. I Jook at facts, and strive 
to use my reason. A state, with every demonstration of actual 
and prospective greatness flashing upon the senses; a State, the 
wisdom of whose laws, in conjunction with noble institutions of 
public education, long in operation, have reared up a people as in- 
telligent and virtuous, as they have been proudly successful— 
such a State is not to be affected in her dignity and fame, any 
more than the eminent citizens she offers to the nation, by the 
sneers of the envious, the unmeaning slanders of the thoughtless, 
or the bold denunciations of the malignant. If my preference 
does take the direction of New York on this occasion, it is from 
looking to the whole Union in as broad a sense, and with feelings 
as national as possible. [ am old enough to have taken part in 
the second election of Mr. Jefferson, was for him, and afterwards 


tion—the war of 1812—he essentially helped to enlighten and 
guide, thereby rendering the highest and most lasting service to 
the whole nation; whose post of Governor he has filled with ac- 
knowleged ability; who, by his enlightened, discriminating, and 
sagacious mind, essentially aided in the important work of form- 
ing her present constitution of State Government; and who has 
long been her representative in high national trusts, as her first 
and most gifted citizen. 

I am for him, because, in his service of the nation, whether as 
Senator, during a full and active career, member of the cabinet 


tentiary at the first Court in Europe, he has invariably shown 
talents of the first order, with a moderation and dignity that at- 
test a mind of intrinsic superiority, and formed tor the highest} 
spheres; the attributes of which have been further and apne 
tageously exhibited to the nation by his manner of presiding, in 
his capacity of Vice President of the United States, over the de- 
liberations of that assembly which once sought to strike him) 
down forever. 

Iam for him, because he has been true to the principles with) 
which he began his public life; because he has aimed, in an en-| 


in the first of the Executive Departments, or Minister Plenipo-| 


larged and national spirit, at conciliating the great and some- 


servants into masters, and our free constitutional republic, into 
a proud, usurping oligarchy.” How true, how well expressed, 
how awakening! I Jeave the dangerous principle without more 
of commentary; and until the practical evil which it embodies 
can be otherwise removed, the best if not only corrective will 
be, for the People, in conspicuous and suitable cases, to exalt to 
the highest, those whom the Senate would depress. It would 
go to show the nation and the world, how little value is attach- 
ed toa rejection of nominations by that branch of Congress, as 
| now constituted; and may serve, perhaps, to lessen the abuse of 
the rejecting power in the Senate. 

Lastly—and here I wish J could be heard by the whole Union 
—I am for Mr. Van Buren, because, admitting that in diversi- 
fied, useful, and shining parts, in ample experience and skill in 
all our affairs on their widest scale at home and abroad, and in 
‘the latter connexion let me just glance at his lately published 
letter about the pope—a new incident in our foreign correspon- 
dence, and handled by him with singular propriety of sentiment 
land his accustomed excellence or style; admitting that in the 
jintegrity, consistency, and straight-forwardness of his life, not- 
withstanding the coarse and unmanly detraction of those who, 


in the jealousy of rivalship or under party hatred, are themselves 





| 
| 





times apparently conflicting interests of different divisions of the the cunning ones, and would run him down—admitting that in 


| Union, never to be conciliated but by judicious and enlightened all these high requisites, he is at least the equal of any citizen, 


compromise; and because, whilst thus pursuing a policy cautious|}whom the great Democratic family could offer to the exalted 
and forbearing, where true wisdom suggests such a policy, he candidateship, which will probably not be disputed by the candid, 
makes no terms with public abuse—holds no half way course |then I think, that his being from the middle States ought unhesi- 
with corporate usurpation and outrage—and is therefore the tatingly to announce him as the universal rallying point. It is 
“uncompromising” foe of the Bank. Hence, in his election, the| now almost sixty years since we have been an independent na- 
people would have a guarantee, that all the primary principles of| tion, and more than forty since the Federal Government has ex- 
our Government, as understood in the democratic school, would|isted. Three of the grand divisions of the Union, the north, 
be upheld, and institutions dangerous to public liberty, kept/south, and west, have over and again seen their eminent citizens 
down. It is a pertinent fact here to call up, that it was to a citi-|called to this transcendent post, seen them advanced to this pin- 
zen of New York, the venerable George Clinton, we are indebt-/nacle of fame’s temple, whence to look down upon royal and im- 
ed for the overthrow of the old Bank of the United States, by perial diadems—but not yet the middle. Not yet that division 
his casting vote in the Senate. Subsequent events mark that which has been making such contributions, I may say immense 
vote as momentous; for who that has been an observer of tke contributions, all this time, to the aggregate prosperity and 
operations and power of the present Bank, can suppose that a glory; whose mountain passes, whose plains, whose deep-flowing 
declaration of war would have been made against Britain in rivers, and broad-rolling lakes are coupled with so many splendid 
1812, but for that casting vote in 1811? No, it would have been|and heart-stirring scenes of the revolution and late war—the 
impossibie. The Bank influence that was still left in all our capture of whole armies during the first—the destruction of 
cities at that epoch, put itself, with scarcely an iota of exception, whole fleets by our naval thunders in the second; whose culti- 
against the principles of that necessary and glorious war, with vated fields, whose high-ways and cities, whose institutions of 
not less violence than it perpetually assailed the administration | science, of humanity, and of literature, and for carrying for- 
which declared and carried it on; and had the further and all-| ward the arts, embellishments, and comforts of life, mark so high 
pervading influence of an existing Bank of the United States! a state of advancement in all that can attest national resources, 
been thrown into the scale of opposition, he must be far gone in augment national power, and confer national renown. Surely 
delusion, who can for an instant believe tnat we shou!d have| the time has arrived for looking to this quarter of the Republic, 
taken up arms. We should have bowed cur subservient necks| tor a Chief Magistrate, this grand division hitherto without her 
to Britain, rather than let the prices of bank stock or value of turn; and which in addition to all, has, since the first election of 
bank notes be afiected in the money market, this constituting the| Mr, Jefferson, in aid of which the immortal hero of Saratoga 
statesmanship, the elementary political principle and text book,|himself—the veteran Gates—went into the Legislature of New 
of the affiliated circle of stock-jobbers, brokers, and dependents! York, been effectively devoted by her influence, and her enlight- 





for Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe. If I ranged with Virginia 


then, as with New York now, it is because I would look now, as) upon banks all the world over, from their vast operations, real ened and resolute suffrages, to those great principles that have 
[ looked tien, to the highest attributes in the men and greatest and fictitious, in Lombard Street, Cape!-court, or at the Bourse, repeatedly secured the Democratic triumphs of the nation in 
good for the nation, I was also a friend to the cauex:s, branded ito the smaller but more noisy ones of Wall street, and Chesnut peace and war; whose Tompkins and whose Snyder, with the 
by its opponents as “king caucus.” Nor can I, even at this in-|street. ‘Thus, a New Yorker, the wise, the stern, the patriotic men and means of the powerful commonwealths over which they 
terval since its extinction, do less then respect a system, the/Ci:nton, rescued us from a euatery of degradation. On such presided, so largely aided in keeping Britain at bay in those try- 
practical operation of which successively advanced to the Chief) pivots may the fate of nations turn, and such may sometimes be ing emergencies, when recreant or short-sighted Federalism 


Magistracy three such illustrious names as [have just mentioned ; 


for—and | recur to it with pride as an American—Virginia gave lus now, in soine sort, acknowlege it by giving our further con-|and brightest glory of the nation. 


us sons worthy of her fame. I adhered to Mr. Crawford to the! 
last, under the system of selection; and with these sentiments) 
must needs be supposed favorable to selection by a national con- 
vention as our resource and sheet-anchor, now that the caucus is 
abolished ; though doubtless the former will be branded as “ hitch-| 


en convention,” or something more direful, by the same spirit, 


re-embodied in the new Whigs, that beheld in the caucus a hi-'son, and reminding those who heve been observant of the rise of, magnanimous Rives, of only “a high common cause.” 


’ 


deous monster, that like some “ fire-king,” was to produce a con- 
flagration of our liberties! But, in those days of Demccratie as- 


eendency, during which the intelligence, patriotism, end spirit of 
that party so nobly and successfully defended the rights of the| 


nation from foreign aggression, and secured her prosperity and 
tranquillity at home, although we abided by the decision of the 
eaucus, and with my voice it never would have been abolished: 
we did not consider ourselves precluded from tle decorous, yet 


decided expression of our preference before-hand; and why should 


we now! In expressing mine at this juncture—a juncture no- 
vel under some views, and of the deepest interest under all—I 
will not encroach upon your columns by wire-drawing my rea- 
sons, but endeavor to assign them, as tar as may be, in a con- 
densed form. 

Iam for Mr. Van Buren, then, a favorite and honored son of 
the great State whose standing and characteristics I have touched 
upon ; in whose highest legal office he won his earliest honors of 
genius, eloquence, and professional erudition; the councils of 


whose legislative body, at a period momentous to the whole na-| 


‘the eternal debt of gratitude due by a nation to one man, Let 


fidence to a distinguished and able citizen of the same patriotic | 
State, who wrew up in reverence of Ciinton’s principles, and has) 
|consistently and resolutely carried them into practice. 

1 am for this distinguished and able citizen, because of the| 
systematic and persevering abuse heaped upon him by the oppo- 
|site party, being secona oaly to that heaped upon Goueral Jack- 


lour most meritorious men, of this same course pursued towards 
them all; of which Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, and at one pe- 


riod, Jar. Monroe, were signal instances in their day. 


{ 
having been the first great victim of Senatoreal vengeance. 
Ve are at a point, when the acts of that body mo-e than ever 


hithezto, have excited alarm, and menace with annihilation 
9) 


some of our fundamental institutions. The most pressing evil 
under our Constitution I now hold to be, the clause which makes 
the Senators secure in their seats. beyond all possibility of official | 
revocation, for six entire years. “':‘he claim,” says that lofty- 
minded Virginian and true patriot, Mr. Pives, in a late letter to 
Mr. Dallas, of Philadeiphia, in reply to one from the latter as 
lorgan of a public meeting that had passed a complimentary, but 
only just resolution respecting him, “ the claim now for the first 
time openly acted upon by a party in the public counciis, of ex- 
emption from the control of the constituent power after it has 
once been exerted in the choice of its agents, confounds and in- 
verts all the relations of the representative system, transforms 





iam especially for him under this heed, from the fact of his) 


would have yielded up ata foreign shrine the highest interests 
Surely, our friends of the 
west, south, and north, surely the dispassionate every where, will 
think of these things; will be disposed to accord to us at this 
peculiar season, what may fairly seem due. Their patriotism, 
oes liberality, their justice, will be enlisted for an object neither 
narrow nor unreasonable, but expansive and praise- -worthy; and 
which seeks the establishment, again to use the words of the 
Men are 
under the destiny of circumstances. Where the basis of char 
acter in them is good, they grow greater as they advance. New 
| honors become new and solemn incentives, developing higher 
powers of usefulness, and enabling them to earn a fame more 
effulgent. Mr. Van Buren, already unsurpassed by any of bis 
‘contemporaries, waits but the last proof of his country’s conf 
dence to take rank with the illustrious men who have trodden 
‘this highest path of human honor before him, the best models 
‘amongst whom his past life gives the most authentic pledges of 
his capacity and inclination to follow. The more carefully bis 
qualifications for the station are weighed, the more high and ap 
propriate will they be found. Whilst his selection is dictated 
by party bonds, and spreads in rising echoes over the valleys and 
hills, it bears the deliberate examination of the judgment aside 
from all party; on accourt of his abilities, which are incontest 
ble—on account of his integrity, which is above all impeach 
ment or suspicion, and on account of his services, let it be added 
too, his persecutions, which have been pre-eminent. By asa> 
ciating his name henceforward and unequivocally with the greas 
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Democratic movement all over the country, subject of course to| contestible public utility, ought to be adopted. Whether the|tensively known to fame throughout the Southern States, as te 


the decision of the Convention, we shall give breadth and digni- 
ty to that movement; we shall lift up the character of our local 
elections; we shall present to the foes of the Democratic cause, 
a concentrated, resolute, and therefore, formidable front. Can 
Nullifiers, Hartford Conventionists, and defenders of the illegali- 
ties and enormities of the Bank, who have joined hands under 
the new cognomination of Whigs, can these be regarded other- 
wise than as {0es to all safe principles under our Government! — 
Never! 


Buren stand to this mass of contradiction, this dangerous league 
of politicians—some amongst whom from the north, and others 
from the south, would have shivered the very Union itself to 


pieces. 


founded in good policy, will admit of some discussion. 


CIE. 


would be greatly diminished. 
influence the Bank of the United States has exerted on banks in 


And in what proud contrast does the name of Van! general, and how instrumental that institution has been in pre- 
venting extravagant issues and preserving a sound currency |qualified for the Presidency of Harvard University; and the 
throughout the country.[ ?] But when this safeguard of the cur-| Board have been informed, on good authority, that he wanted but 
rency shall be removed and a multitude of new banks shall be|# single vote, to have been placed at the head of the first litera- 





sought to be incorporated, what other security will be lett to the 


proposal of the governor to limit bank notes to ten dollars is| supersede the necessity of saying any thing as to his peculiar fit- 
One half|ness for the station assigned to him. 
of the circulating medium, however, would thereby become Sre-|chusetis, who has been for many years known to some of the 
And we think that if this proposal could be carried into ef-|members of the Board, as the head of an eminently successful 
fect, we should have little to apprehend from an increase of bank-|institution in that State, has been elected Professor of Greek 
ing institutions. The advantagesarising from banking privileges|and Roman Literature. 
It is well known what a salutary/rious learning, and of such peculiar talents for imparting in- 


Mr. Cogswell, of Massa- 


He isa gentleman of profound and va- 


struction to his pupils and commanding their respect, that an 
emioent judge of such matters, pronounced him to be every way 


s|ry institution of Pennsylvania. It is confidently believed he 


I am a Pennsylvanian, Messrs. Editors; but, more proud of people than that of taking away to some extent the incentives to] Will prove to be a very great acquisition to the College, and the 


the title of citizen of the United States, I adopt it on this oc-| this species of speculation. We have read with pleasure the|!iterature of the State. 
eulogy pronounced by the Gazette on those corporations esta- he will be able to discharge, temporarily, the duties of almost 
blished for purposes of internal improvement, rail-ways, canals, |®"Y of the Professorships that may be left vacant for the pre- 
It is evident, however, that the remarks}Sent. 


casion. 
A CITIZEN OF THE U. STATES. 
August, 1834. 





From tho Harrisburg Chronicle. 
CORPORATIONS. 


The new Banks incorporated in this and other States within 


the last year, have in every instance had their stock readily ta- 


ken, and generally a large excess of subscription. A number of 
other new corporate bodies have went into operation during the 
same period. Public opinion says to ‘his, pause ! 

When those seeking corporate powers come before the Legis- 
ture, they are all submission: it is only the public good and the 
general convenience that they desire to promote, and no restric- 
tions that can be put upon them are amiss. The Legislator who 
would be severe with applicants so liberal, incurs odium, and fails 
in his propositions, so that corporate powers are conferred on the 
terms in which they have been solicited. ‘The corporation is put 
into operation, and then it is noli me tangere—nothing can be 
done that interferes with the vested rights and corporate privi- 
leges of the corporation. The Bank of the United States can 
Jind authority in its charter for convulsing the country, seizing 
upon the funds of the Government, and doing preity much as 
suits the interest or the caprice of the Directors; and smaller 
corporations follow the high example. 

The Message of Governor Wolf has been much applauded for 
the manner in which this subject is treated in it. The follow- 
ing views of the Miner’s Journal are sensible and judicious. 


The United States Gazette and Corporations.—The views of 
Governor Wolf, in his late Message, relative to Corporations, do 
not seem to meet the approbation of the editor of the United 
States Gazette. For ourselves we hold that his opinions on this 
subject evince the soundest sense and a sincere desire to promote 
the true prosperity of the Commonwealth. 

The maxim ‘that corporate powers should be confined to such 


enterprises exclusively as are of incontestible public utility, to) the institutiou has fallen. 


the accomplishment of which individual capital and credit would 
be inadequate, and that they ought not to be extended to such 
branches of business as can be successfully carried on by indivi- 
dual exertion and individual means, is among the soundest in po- 
litical economy. That the number of corporations established 
now should be increased for purposes within the sphere of indi- 
vidual exertion is neither the interest or desire of those in exist- 
ence nor of the community at large. It is also a fact that every 
incorporation authorized, and every monopoly established, even 
for the most useful purposes, is a virtual encroachment upon our 
liberties. In a country of equal rights no man or set of men 
ought to be invested with exclusive privileges. Nevertheless in 
certain cases they are indispensable. The Governor calls cor- 
porations irresponsible public bodies, which position the Gazette 
controverts, but which is susceptible of the clearest demonstra- 
tion. A corporation in its aggregate capacity is undoubtedly ca- 
pable of suing and being sued, but then its members are indivi- 
dually irresponsible. T’he corporation besides may be dissolved 
by the resignation of all its members whenever they see fit, in 
which case its creditors would find some difficulty in recovering 
their just debts, even supposing a sufficiency of property.—But 
an individual is liable both in property and person for the fulfil- 
ment of all his legal contracts. It is true he may abscond, but 
his real property cannot be carried away with him, and this pow- 
er of locomotion is not to be compared in its advantages to that 
of dissolution. It may be answered that in conferring corporate 
powers, care should be taken to guard against these inconveni- 
ences. The essence, however, of corporate advantages consists 
in individual exemption from liability. This is evidently incom- 
patible with the principles of equal rights. As to Banks—there 
may be portions of the Commonwealth requiring, by reason of an 
increase of business, some additional ones—but the general rule 


bridges, turnpikes, &c. 


against these species of corporations. 


mechanic, manufacturer and merchant, will be conceded by all. 
.| Corporations for such purposes and all purposes beyond individual 
means and industry, are within their legitimate sphere of action, 
and to this sphere they should be strictly confined. 








GOVERNOR M‘DUFFIE’S MESSAGE=NO. 1. 





Mr. President, and 
Gentleman of the Senate: 
The Chief Magistrate of the State, as you are aware, is, by 
virtue of his office, President of the Board of Trustees of the 
South Carolina College ; and, bearing this two-fold relation to the 
public, the duty has devolved upon me, in consequence of a reso- 
tion of the Board of Trustees, tomake known to the two branches 
of the Legislature, and through them to our fellow-citizens ai 
large, the measuies which have been adopted by that Board, and 
those which they have deemed it their duty to recommend tothe 
Legislature, for the purpose of repairing the dilapidated edifices, 
and reluming the almost extinguished lights of this literary Se- 
minary—certainly amongst the most important institutions of the 
State. Deeply and solemnly impressed with a sense of the re- 
sponsibility of their duties, the members of the Board have been 
for more than two weeks in constant session during all the inter- 
vals they could snatch from their other official duties, frequently 
encroaching upon the hours usually appropriated to the purposes 
of necessary repose. ‘hese laborious and protracted sessions 
have been devoted to an inquiry into the causes which have led 
to the present deplorable state of decay and disrepute in which 
This investigation has resulted in a 
most thorough conviction, founded upon information derived from 
authentic sources in every quarter of the State; that the Faculty 
of the College have become so generally obnoxious to our fellow 
citizens, on the score of the supposed religious heresies of some 
of them, and of the relaxation of moral and general discipline, 
and have so irrevocable lost the public confidence as suitable 
persons to guard the morals and mould the opinions of the rising 
generation, as to render a radical reform and thorough re-organi- 
zation of the institution, a measure of indispensable necessity, 
and the only practicable means of reviving its prosperity, and 
extending its usefulness. Without assuming the function of 
deciding how far the members of the Faculty may be justly lia- 
ble to the objections so generally urged against them, the ‘T'rus- 
tees are of the opinion—and they have my full concurrence — 
that the confidence and cordial support of the people of the 
State, are essential to the re-establishment of the institation 
upon such a basis as will insure the accomplishment of the great 
ends for which it was originally created. Under this belief, my 
predecessor, by the authority of the Board of Trustees, address- 
ed a Jetter to each of the members of the Faculty, requesting 
them, severally, to resign their offices, as an unavoidabie step in 
that re-organization and reform, equally demanded by the voice 
of the public and the interests of the institution. And it is due 
to those gentlemen to say, that they complied with this request 
with a promptitude and public spirit highly creditable to them 
all, not hesitating to postpone every consideration of personal 
interest, to the public good. 
The Trustees have made some progress in filling up the va- 
cancies thus created, by electing at their last meeting, four Pro- 
fessors—all of them possessing, it is confidently believed, the 
most eminent qualifications. Mr. Dew, now a Professor in the 
College of William and Mary, in Virginia, has been elected 
Professor of Political Economy and History, a gentleman s0 ex- 


of the Governor (as the Gazette acknowleges) are not directed 
That such have proved fessor of Mathematics in the West Point Academy, has been 
highly beneficial to the country, by increasing the means of pro- elected Professor of Mathematics, Mechanical Philosophy and 
fitable employment, opening new sources for the investment of| Astronomy. 
capital, and promoting the best interests of the husbandman, the}ftom the high reputation of the West Point institution, particu- 


In addition to his appropriate duties, 


Mr. Davies, now and for many years past, acting as the Pro 


Jn addition to the general assurance, derived 


larly in the Mathematical department, the Board have the more 
direct and specific assurance of those who know him personally, 
and have witnessed the examination of his pupils, that his qual 
fications are of the very first order. As the Mathematical 
course at West Point has an intimate relation to the department 
of civil and military engineering, it is no small recommendation 
to this gentleman, that he may be hereafter required, to extend 
bis lectures to these highly important and too much neglected 
branches of useful science. 

Professor Nott, whose scholarship and devotion to the College 
are well known to us all, has been re-elected Professor of Logie 
and Belles Lettres. 

The Presidency of the College, and the Professorships of 
Chemistry, and of Moral and Intellectua! Philosophy, have not 
yet been filled. The duties of such of them, as may be left ya- 
cant, can be distributed among the other Professorships, until 
the vacancies can be supplied, and they are authorized, in the 
mean time, to choose a President, from among themselves. 
From these measures of re-organization, together with some im- 
portant measures of reform, which are now in progress before 
the Board, the most confident anticipation is indulged, that the 
College, resuming its exercises under these flattering auspices, 
will be restored to the confidence of all classes and denomina- 
tions of the State, and command the universal patronage and 
support of a people who are so deeply interested in its prow 
perity. 

The other measures of reform, to which I have alluded, relate 
principally to the extravagaut habits of expenditure, in which the 
young men of the College have been permitted to indulge by the 
improvidence and mistaken kindness of parents and guardians, — 
These habits—rendering an education here too expensive for the 
means of the great mass of our citizens—have very largely con- 
tributed to produce the present decayed condition of the College, 
and must be repressed by vigorous and decisive measures, if we 
hope to make the institution a blessing to a]l classes of the com- 
munity. And I cannot doubt, that those parents whose great 
wealth would give weight to their example, will co-operate with 
the Trustees, from high motives of patriotism, in limiting the 
scale of expenditure to the lowest practicable point, consistent 
with the decent appearance and comfortable accommodation of 
the young men while. in College. The Board proposes to estat- 
lish an uniform dress, genteel, but unexpensive, and to fix the 
maximum of the annual expenditure of each student, and to re- 
quire that they shall rigorously conform to this established dres, 
and this limitation of their expenditures under adequate penaltie: . 
A Committee of the Board has been appointed to perfect the de- 
tails of these important regulations. 

I have been requested by a resolution of the Board, to ask of 
the Legislature, an appropriation of twenty thousand dollars, to 
repair the College edifices, a measure rendered absolutely neces- 
sary by the ruinous condition in which they now are, such as ren- 


ders a large portion of the rooms not fit to be inhabited. When 


I consider the deep interest we all must feel, in preparing an edi- 
fice and rearing up a Seminary, where all the youth in the State 
can be educated in the highest departments of useful and orna- 
mental knowlege—thus superseding the necessity of sending 
them to foreign institutions, where they may imbibe foreign no- 
tions—I cannot conceive it necessary to present any addittonal 
consideration, as an inducement for the Legislature, to make this 
small appropriation. 


GEO. McDUFFIE. 


Executive DEPARTMENT, . 








to incorporate no more of these institutions unless in cases of in- 


Columbia, 13th Dec. 183A. 
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The Joint Committee on Federal Relations, to which was re- 
ferred the Memorials of sundry Citizens of the Districts of 
Charleston, St. Luke’s Parish, Orange Parish, Prince George 
Winyaw, St. George’s Dorchester, Edgertield, Greenville, 
Union, Abbeville, Pendleton, Kershaw, Lancaster, York and| 

rg, and the Parish of Christ Church, remonstrating | 

of 


Spartanbu 
against the passage of the amendment of the 4th Article 


the Constitution of this State, beg leave to 


REPORT: 

That they feel, under a Government like ours, not only every | 
real grievance of the Citizens should meet with the prompt re-| 
dress on the part of the Legislature, but that even imaginary 
grievances, coming from a portion of our fellow-citizens, should 
obtain its respectful consideration. 

Divested of all extrinsic considerations, the memorialists com- 
plain that the oath provided for in the amendment of the 4th ar- 
ticle of the Constitution of this State, to be hereafter taken by 
every person holding office under its authority, is designed by a 





majority of the people of South Carolina, to imp se on the Me-| of the future, they were willing to devote all their energies, in [Pony it.—oe 


morialists obligations to the State, inconsistent with those which | 
they owe to the Constitution of the United States, ‘This opinion| 
your Committee consider altogether groundless. ‘They have no 
hesitation in affirming the belief, that the said cath was passed 
upon and adopted by the people of South Carolina, without the 
most remote intention of interfering with those obligations, a 
belief which is concurrent with the conviction of your Commit-| 


tee as to the true interpretation of the oath itself; for whilst} 
the oath asserts and maintains the scvereignty of South Caroli-| 
na, 

the United States, and consequently of all those obligations 


which the Citizens of South Corolina owe to a compact which 
she solemnly made with her sister States. ‘To suppose that the 
people of South Carolina, in engrafting this oath on their Con- 
stitution, intended to impose any obligations on her citizens in- 
compatible with their duti®s under the Federal Constitution, 
whilst in the same oath they require those who hold office under 
her authority, to swear “to preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United Niates,” would be to suppose that 
the State was capable of requiring her citizens to incur the 
crime of perjury, by assuming cantradictory obligations. We 
trust that the Memorialists would not expect us to repel such an 
imputation ; if it were possible, self-respect on the part of the 
Legislature, and a deep reverence for the authority of the people, | 
would prevent it. 

It appears, however, that the Memorialists further complain| 
“that if the oath be construed as we are instructed by very high 
judicial authority, it ought in good faith, to be in reference to the 
language of the Ordinance of 32, it clearly deprives us of the 
right of judging for ourselves upon the matters in dispute, be- 
tween ourselves and our fellow-citizens.” Your Committee 
suppose the judicial authority here alluded to, must be that of 
the Judge of the Court of Appeals, who delivered a dissenting 
opinion. How the Memorial'sts can deduce any abridgment of 
their right of judgment from the opinion in question, your Com- 
mittee are at a loss to conceive, since it declares in terms as ex- 
plicit as can be used, that the Oath implies no compulsory con- 
formity of opinion, but provides alone for tidelity of conduct, on 
the part of an officer of the State, whilst he continucs in 
office. 

With these views, and as it is believed by your Committee, 





with an understanding between citizens of deserved influence 
and estimation, both of the majority and minority of the Con- 
vention of the people of South Carolina, which assembled at 
this ploce on the Mth of March, 153, the majority agreed to 
pretermit the imposition of an Oath of Allegiance by their own 
authority, that it might go before the people cs an original pro- 
position, for amending the Constitution in the ordinary mode of 
the exersise of this sovereign function, that the sense of the peo- 
ple might be taken with all possible gravity and deliberation, on 
the high matters in dispute; and as some of those thus repre- 
senting the minority, expressly proposed such an appeal as a 
pacific arbitration of the controversy, justifying the confident 
expectation that their best offices will now be exerted to obtain 
a general acquiescence in the decision which might thus be pro- 
nounced, your Committee would hope, as this AWARD HAS 
BEEN FINALLY RENDERED, and as the allegiance re- 
quired by the oath of office, in the proposed amendment of the 
Constitution, is with the Constitution of the United States, that 
public tranquillity and fraternal concord may be restored among 
the good people of our beloved State. 
J. HAMILTON, Chairman 
of the Committee, on the part of the Senate. 





This Report was read in both Houses; and in the Senate, 
Mr. Richardson rose and said—That the Report of the Joint 
Committee on Federal relations, on the several memorials which 


he had the honor to present, offered as it was, in a spirit of con- 
ciliation, and adopted as a measure of compromise, certainly did 
remove the objections which he had urged on a former occasion, 
against the amendment of the 4th article of the Constitution. 
If he appreciated too highly the magnanimity of that party, to 
whom a solemn sense of duty compelled him to make this con- 
fession of his misapprehension of the purport and intention of 
that amendment, he was ready to acknowlege that it was an 
estimate of conduct, founded on the motives which he believed 
would actuate, on a similar occasion, those with whom he was 
politically connected. Offered, as he believed it was, in good 
faith, it would be received as a peace oflering; which they were 
not more willing to tender, than he was to accept. He believed 
that it would heal the distractions and soothe the angry feelings 
which had so long agitated and convulsed the State. For him- 
self—for those whose opinions he was made the organ to ex- 
press, on this floor, and he believed, for those whom they had 
the honor to represent, he could say, that burying the painful 
reminiscences of the past, and looking to the Lright anticipations 


a common effort, to revive and invigorate the languishing ener- 
gies of the State. 

General Hamilton very briefly replied, in nearly the follow- 
ing terms: 

That he had listened to the declaration of the gentleman from 
Clarenden, with unfeigned gratification. He met it in the same 
spirit of cordial reciprocity, and he felt assured that whilst it 
was calculated to diffuse the utmost joy throughout the State, 
none could fail to appreciate the enlightened and patriotic feel- 


it expressly provides for the support of the Constitution of|ings by which the gentleman, and those acting with him had, 


been impelled in making the communication in question. 
In the House of Representatives, upon the same occasion, the 


words.— 

[ rise, Mr. Speaker, to withdraw the notice which I gave a 
few days ago, claiming on behalf of the minority, the privilege 
of entering upon the journals of the House, a protest against 
the amendment of the 4th article of the Constitution. Cireum- 
stances which have just occurred, render such a protest wholly 
unnecessary. It may not, sir, le strictly within parliamentary 
rules to refer to such circumstances: but it would be doing in- 
justice to the feelings of my own bosom—great injustice, both 
to them and to the spirit of conciliation with which I am now 
confronted, were I not in some manner to give them utterance. 

In my own neme, then, sir, and in the name of those with 

whom it has been my proud destiny to act, 1 accept this Report, 
as an offering laid upon the altar of our country. I feel pre- 
pared, sir, with feelings of the holiest sincerity, to join in pro- 
pitiating the Divine favor that it may be received and regard- 
ed by our whole people as a peace-offering; and that this 
Land—over which discord has so triumphantly reigned and 
ruled, may now become a Jand prosperous in peace; where 
every individual may henceforth sit securely, under the shade of 
his own fig tree, with none to molest or make him afraid. 
I trust in God, Mr. Spencer, that our political dissentions are 
now ended; and that they shal] never hereafter be remembered, 
unless to afford instructive lessons of forbearance to the patriot 
and statesman: that we shall now see the son return, rejoicing- 
ly, to the paternal roof—brother once more fraternizing with 
brother—the ancient friendships of Carolina, (once her proud 
characteristic) again renewed with bonds of stronger alliance; 
that in the councils of the nation, we may again have.the repre- 
sentation of a people united at home; and hereafter, whenever 
or however we may differ, on political questions, may we never 
again forget that we are brothers of one family—citizens of 
one State. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ? 
Evizaperu st.—Near Sourn Sixru. § 
This paper is published in the quarto form— 
Because it is more commodious for perusal than the folio: 
Because it is better adapted for preservation, and reference ; and 
Because it can be more eusily enlarged without affecting ts conve- 
nience, by the mere lengthening of the columns, or by the addition 
of a quarter or half sheet, or more, if eligible. 
The publication in detached numbers, is incident to the progress of 
the subscrtption; which, though it proceeds slow, goes on certain. 
Numsers will continue to be issued, at convenient times, till the sub- 
scription shall be adequate to the expenditure, when the paper will issue 
daily, without any farther notice; and the detached numbers will be 
considered each as a day, in the year’s charge. 


Terms or Susscriprion—Eight Dollars per annum; $5, to be paid 
ni advance. The paper to be issued daily, when the subscription covers 





the expense. 


PROSPECTUS 
FOR THE 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The ConcressionaL GLose, which we commenced publishing at the 
last Session of Congress, will be continued through the approaching 
one. It will be published in the same form, and at the same price; 
that is, once a week, on a double royal sheet, made up in quarto form, 
at ONE DOLLAR per copy, during the session. When any important 
subject is discussed, we propose to print an Extra sheet. Subscribers 
may calculate on at least three or four extra sheets. At the close of 
the Session, an Index will be made for the Ist and 2d Sessions, and 
sent to all the subscribers. 

We shall pay to the reporters alone, for preparing the reports that 
will be published in this paper, more than one hundred dollars a week, 
during the Session. In publishing it, therefore, at one do/lar for all the 
numbers printed during the Session, we may boast of affording the most 
important information at the cheapest price. 


TERMS. 
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| 


1 copy during the Session, —- - - #1 00 
| 11 copies during the Session, - - - $10 00 


| Payment may be made by mail, postage paid, at our risk. The 
|notes of any specie-paying Bank will be received. 
2“p No attention will be paid to any order, unless the money accom- 


t 29—3w F. P. BLAIR. 





PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING 
A SPLENDID MAP 
OF THE 


STATE OF MISSISSIPPI; 


To be laid off in mile squares, or sections, on the plan adopted by 
the General Government in surveying the public lands. 


By JOHN LA TOURRETTE, Southern Map-maker. 


AN accurate map of the State of Mississippi, including the Territo- 
ty lately acquired from the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, and so 
much of that part of the State of Louisiana which is on the east side of 
the Mississippi river as to include New Orleans ; from thence eastwardly 
ito Mobile Point, or the southern extremity of the State of Alabama; 
‘and from thence Northwardly to the Tennessee state line. This will 





‘remarks of Mr. Philips, of Chesterfield, were nearly in these embrace the two cities, New Orleans and Mobile, and show the connex- 


lion between them; also that portion of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 

\lands lying within the State of Alabama, so as.to include the whole of 

ithe lands acquired by the late treaties with the abovementioned tribes of 

| Indians—thereby exhibiting a Map of the entire State, together with a 

|portion of the adjoining States. ‘The size of the Map is to be 4 by 5or 
) feet, to contain 20 square feet or upwards, 


J ies 

For the purpose of making this map correct, the publisher takes exact 
copies of all the township maps (made by the United States Surveyors, 
from which the lands are sold) at the different Land COfiices. Zz 

The map is to be lined with canvass, mounted on rollers, and finished 
in handsome style. It is to be projected on a scale of six miles to an 
inch, with the Range, ‘Vownship, and Section lines on it ; calculated to 
exhibit each section and fractional section of land, so that a person can 
point to the tract on which he lives. The Counties are all to be put in 
their proper forms. ‘The Land office Districts are to be shown on the 
Map. Each ‘Town and Post office on its right quarter section, with the 
iname annexed. ‘The water courses to be laid down correctly, and the 
miles, by water, marked on all that sre navigable, so that each person 
can see how far be is from market. The principal roads are to be mark- 
ed through the sections with as much accuracy as practicable, with the 
distance, in miles, between the towns or places of note; many of the 
roads will be measured by the publisher, ‘he has constructed and made 
a machine for the express purpose of ascertaining the distance that be 
travels, so as to mark it correctly on the Map. ‘The Margins of the 
Map are to contain suitable statistical tables. ; 
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HARRISBURG CHRONICLE. 
PUBLISHED TWICE A WEEK, By H. HAMIL'TON & SON. 
Reports of Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 

The approaching session of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
promises to be one of unusual interest. The exciting questions of the 
last sittings of the Legislitures of the Union and of the State have been 
settled by a decisive vole of the people of Pennsylvania, in which they 
have proclaimed their unshaken confidence in the Administration of 
JACKSON & WOLEFE. But a Governorof the State is to be elected 
in 1835, and a President of the United States in 1536, and it requires 
but little acquaintance with human nature to predict, that the contests 
for these high stations will enlist the talents and the zeal that are natu- 
rally and rightfully exercised in a free government, where a difference of 
opinion upon men and measures will always exist. ‘hese matters are 
adverted to, because the National and State Legislatures are the theatres 
npon which the game for power is played, and the proceedings of those 
bodies are, therefore, full of interest to the humble and unaspiring citi 
zen, whose only wish is to give an enlightened and honest vote at elec- 
tions, and thereby to perpetuate the free institutions for which the sages 
and heroes of the Revolution, risked and suffered so much, and whic! 
have for more than half a century been preservedinviolate. Hence every 
citizen ought to possess a fair, faithful, and impartial report of the pre- 
ceedings of Congress, but more particularly of the Legislature of bis 
own State, and such a report will be furnished in the columns of the 
Harrisburg Chronicle, during the Session of 1834-5, which will com 
mence at Harrisburg on the First T'uesday ef December, 1834. 

A competent Reporter has been engaged for the House of Represen 
tatives, and one of the Editors will attend personally in the Senate. No 
industry shall be wanting to furnish our patrons with a pretty full ac- 
count of all that may be said and done by their Representatives, at the 
coming session: For the purpose of doing this more in detail than here- 
tofore, an enlargement of the Chronicle will take place at the opening 
of the Session. 

As many of our yearly subscribers, as well as those who take the 
Chronicle only during the Session of the Legislature, reside at a distance 
from the Seat of Government, it is often very difficult to make collec- 
tions. We, therefore, request subscribers, yearly or for the session, to 
accompany their subscription with the cash, for the remittance whereof, 
their Representatives in the General Assembly, affords a safe medium 
A Sketch of the proceedings in both Houses of Congress will be given. 


TERMS—For the Session alone, twice a week in advance, $2 00 
For the whole year, - “5 $3 00 
m Persons furnishing six subscribers, and enclosing ten dollars, shall 
ave a seventh copy forwarded regularly for their trouble. 
Harrisburg, Oct. 30 1834.—d4w 











